HARDINGE OP PENSEURST
and for some weeks was laid up. The general result,
however, was to evoke wide sympathy for him all over
the country. But in July 1914 he lost his wife, who had
gone home to England; and a few months later his elder son
died of wounds received in France in the First World War.
During this war he successfully supervised the supply of
Indian troops to Europe; and in the campaign in Meso-
potamia it was on Hardinge that devolved the special duty
of maintaining the transport and maintenance of troops
and material to the expedition in the Persian Gulf. Though
successful at first, this campaign did not go well later on,
particularly as regards the medical arrangements and
care of the sick and wounded. Hardinge went to Busra and
up the Shat-el-Arab to see matters for himself; and some
improvements were improvised. In the ensuing enquiry in
London, though the responsibility was technically his,
he was exonerated from blame, which was laid more
directly on the Indian military^ authorities.
In the summer of that year the Prime Minister announced
that because of his great services and in order to benefit by
his experience Hardinge had been requested to remain on
in India for another six months; and when he returned
to England in the spring of 1916 he was made a Knight of
the Garter.
As soon as he was back the Government again made
use of his services. For the second time he was appointed
Permanent Undersecretary at the Foreign Office, in
which capacity he later arranged for the Peace Conference
in Paris. He also acted as Chairman of the Eoyal Com-
mission on the Rebellion in Ireland. In 1920 he was
appointed British Ambassador in Paris, the highest
position in his profession, and here he remained until
1922, when he retired from the public service. He had
led & long public life, he was becoming tired, and he did not
get on with Curam, the Foreign Secretary, who had also
been his predecessor in India.
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